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back ; on which, Phipps had the stores reshipped 
under cover of his guns. The mutineers, fearful 
of being left on a barren island, threw down their 
arms and implored to be permitted to return to 
their duty. The request was granted, and suit- 
able precautions were taken against future mis- 
chief. Phipps took the first opportunity of land- 
ing the mutinous part of his crew, and engaging 
other men in their place; but, by the time he 
could again proceed actively with his explora- 
tions, he found it absolutely necessary to proceed 
to England for the purpose of repairing “his ship. 
He had now, however, gained more precise infor- 
mation as to the spot where the Spanish treasure- 
ship had sunk ; and, though as yet baffled, he was 
more confident than ever in the eventual success 
of his enterprise. 

Returned to London, Phipps reported the re- 
sult of his voyage to the Admiralty, who professed 
to be pleased with his exertions ; but he had been 
unsuccessful, and they would not intrust him with 
another king’s ship. James II. was now on the 
throne, and the government was in trouble; so 
Phipps and his golden project appealed: to them 
in vain. He next tried to raise the requisite 
means by a public subscription. At first he was 
laughed at ; but his ceaseless importunity at length 
prevailed, and after four years’ dinning of his 
project into the ears of the great,—during which 
time he lived in great poverty,—he at length suc- 
ceeded. A company was formed, in twenty shares, 
the Duke of Albemarle, son of General Monk, 
taking the chief interest in it, and subscribing 
the principal part of the necessary funds for the 
enterprise. - 

Like Foley, Phipps proved more fortunate in 
his second voyage than in his first. The ship 
arrived without accident at Port de la Plata, in 
the neighbourhood of the reef of rocks supposed 
to have been the scene of the wreck. His first 
object was to build a stout boat capable of carry- 
ing eight or ten oars, in constructing which Phipps 
used the adze himself. It is also said that he 
constructed a machine, for the purpose of explor- 
ing the bottom of the sea, similar to what is now 
known as the Diving-Bell. Such a machine was 
found referred to in books, but Phipps knew little 
of books, and may be said to have reinvented the 
back to their duty. It became necessary to bring|apparatus for his own use. He also engaged In- 
the ship to anchor close to a small island for the|dian divers, whose feats of diving for pearls, and 
purpose of repairs; and, te lighten her, the chief|in submarine operations, were very remarkable. 
part of the stores were landed. Discontent still|The tender and boat having been taken to the 
inreasing amongst the crew, a new plot was laid|reef, the men were set to work, the diving-bell 
‘mongst the men on shore to seize the ship, throw| was sunk, and the various modes of dragging the 
Phipps overboard, and start on a piratical cruise|bottom of the sea were employed continuously for 
igainst the Spaniards in the South Seas. But it] many weeks, but without any prospect of success. 
Was necessary to secure the services of the chief a epaee eererer, weld i —— neping — 

p-carpenter, who was consequently made privy |against hope. At length, one day, a sailor, look- , 
othe plot. The man proved faithful, and ae ing over the boat’s side down into the clear water, | was reduced to such poverty that he subsisted-for 
tt opportunity of telling Phipps of his danger. |observed a curious sea-plant growing in what ap-|two or three weeks entirely on walnuts. Butagain 

ummoning about him the men he knew to be| peared to be a arevice of the rock ;-and he called|he began to trade in a small way, turning an hon- 
loyal, he had the ship’s guns loaded which com-|upon an Indian diver to go down and fetch it for|est penny, and he was enabled shortly to return to 
manded the shore, and the bridge communicating|him. On the red man coming up with the weed, | England with money in his pocket. Being of an 
vith the vessel drawn up. When the mutineers|he reported that a number of ship’s guns were|ingenious mechanical turn, we find him taking 
made their appearance, Phipps hailed them, and{lying in the same place. The intelligence was at|out @ patent for a letter-copying machine. He 

them he would fire upon them if they ap- |first received with incredulity, but on further in-|began to write upon the arts and sciences, and. 
proached the stores (still on land,) and they drew| vestigation it proved to be correct. Search was| practised chemistry and physic with such success 






































PUBLISHED WEEKLY. made, and presently a diver came up with a solid 


bar of silver in his arms, When Phipps was 
shown it, he exclaimed, “ Thanks be-to God! we 
are all made men.” Diving-bell and divers now 
went to work with a will, and in a few days, 
treasure was brought up to the value of about 
£300,000, with which Phipps set sail for Eng- 
land. On his arrival, it was urged upon the king 
that he should seize the ship and its cargo, under 
the pretence that Phipps, when soliciting his 
majesty’s permission, had not given accurate in- 
formation respecting the business. But the king 
replied, that he knew Phipps to be an_ honest 
man, and that he and his friends should divide 
the whole treasure anonge? them, even though 
he had returned with double the value. Phipps’s 
share was about £20,000, and the ‘king, to show 
his approval of his energy and honesty in conduet- 
ing the enterprise, conferred upoa him the honor 
of knighthood. He was also made High Sheriff 
of New England; and duriog the time he held 
the office, he did valiant service for the mother- 
country and the colonists against the French, by 
expeditions against Port Royal and Quebec. He 
also held the post of Governor of Massachusetts ; 
from which he returned to England, and died in 
London in 1695. , 

Phipps throughout the later part of his career 
was not ashamed to allude to the lowness of his 
origin, and it was matter of honest pride to him 
that he had risen from the condition of a common 
ship-carpenter to the honors of knighthood and 
the government of a province. When perplexed 
with public business, he would often declare that 
it would be easier for him to go back to his broad- 
axe again. He left behind him a character for . 
probity, honesty, patriotism, and courage, which 
is certainly not the least noble inheritance of the 
house of Normanby. 

William Petty, the founder of the house of 
Lansdowne, was a man of like energy and public 
usefulness in his day. He was the son of, a 
clothier in humble circumstances, at Romsey, in 
Hampshire, and was born in 1623, In his boy- 
hood he obtained a tolerable education at the 
grammar-school of his native town; after which 
he determined to improve himself by study at the 
University of Caen, in Normandy. Whilst there 
he contrived to support himself, unassisted by his 
father, carrying on a sort of small peddler’s trade 
with “a little stock of merchandise.” Returning 
to England, he had himself bound apprentice to 
a sea-captain, who “drubbed him with a rope’s 
end” for the badness of his sight. He left the 
pavy in disgust, taking to the study of medicine. 
When at Paris he engaged in dissection, during 
which time he also drew diagrams for Hobbes, 
who was then writing his treatise on Optics. : He 
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Self-Help. 
(Continued from page 299.) 

Being too poor, however, to undertake such an 
enterprise without powerful help, be set sail for 
England, in the hope that he might there obtain 
it, The fame of his success in raising the wreck 
off the Bahamas had already preceded him. He 
applied direct to the government; and by his 
urgent enthusiasm, he succeeded ip overcoming 
the usual inertia of official minds; and Charles II. 
eventually placed at his disposal the “ Rose 
Algier,” a ship of eighteen guns and ninety-five 
men, appointing him to the chief command. 

Phipps then set sail to find the Spanish ship 
and fish up the treasure. He reached the coast 
of Hispaniola in safety; but how to find the 
sunken ship was the great difficulty. The fact of 
the wreck was more than fifty years old; and 
Phipps had only the traditionary rumors of the 
event to work upon. There was a wide coast to 
explore, and an outspread ocean, without any 
trace whatever of the wrecked argosy beneath it. 
But the man was stout in heart, and full of hope. 
He set his seamen to work to drag the coast, and 
for weeks they went on fishing up sea-weed, 
shingle, and bits of rock. No occupation could 
be more trying to seamen, and they began to 
grumble together, and to whisper that the man 
in command had brought them on a fool’s errand. 

At length the murmurs spoke aloud, and the 
men broke into‘open mutiny. A body of them 
mshed one day on to the quarter-deck, and de- 
manded that the voyage should be relinquished. 
Phipps, however, was not a man to be intimidated ; 
he seized the ringleaders, and sent the others 



















































that his reputation shortly became considerable. 
Associating with men of seience, the project of 
forming a Society for ‘its prosecution was die- 
cussed, and the first meetings of the infant Royal 
Society were held at his lodgings. *At Oxford he 
‘acted for a time as deputy to the anatomical pro- 
fessor there, who had a great repugnance to dis- 
section: In 1652 his industry was rewarded by 
the appointment of physician to the army in Ire- 
land, whither he went; and whilst there he was 
the medical attendant of three successive lords- 
lieutenant, Lambert, Fleetwood, and fenry Crow- 
well. Large grants of forfeited land having been 
awarded to the Puritan soldiery, Petty observed 
that the lands were very inaccurately measured ; 
and in the midst of his other avocations he un- 
dertook to do the work himself. His appoint- 
ments became so numerous and lucrative that he 
was charged by the envious with corruption, and 
removed from them all; but was again taken into 
favor at the Restoration. 

Petty was a most indefatigable contriver, in- 
ventor, and organizer of industry. One of his 
inventions was a double-bottomed ship, to sail 
against wind and tide. He published treatises on 
dyeing, on naval philosophy, on woollen cloth 
manufacture, on political arithmetic, and many 
other subjects. He founded iron-works, opened 
lead-mines, and commenced a pilchard fishery and 
a timber-trade ; in the midst of which he found 
time to take part in the discussions of the Royal 
Society, to which he largely contributed. He left 
an ample fortune to his sons, the eldest of whom 
was created Baron Shelburne. His will was a 
curious document, singularly illustrative of his 
character; containing a detail of the principal 
events of his life, and the gradual advancement 
of his fortune. His sentiments on pauperism are 
characteristic: ‘‘ As for legacies fur the poor,” 
said he, “I am ata stand ; as for beggars by trade 
and election, I give them nothing; as for impo- 
tents by the hand of God, the public ou;:ht to 
maintain them ; as for those who have been bred 
to no calling nor estate, they should be put upon 
their kindred ;” . . . “wherefore I am contented 
that I have assisted all my poor relations, and put 
many into a way of getting their own bread; 
have laboured in public works; and by inven- 
tions have sought out real objects of charity ; and 
I do hereby conjure all who partake of my estate, 
from time to time, to do the same at their peril. 
Nevertheless, to answer custom, and to take the 
surer side, I give 207. to the most wanting of the 
parish wherein I die.” He was interred in the 
fine old Norman church of Romsey,—the town 
where he was born a poor man’s son,—and on the 
south side of the choir is still to be seen a plain 
slab, with the inscription, cut by an illiterate 
workman, “ Here Layes Sir William Petty.” 


(To be continued.) 
———»-9———_ 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

Eleventh month 10th, 1803. In the present 
state of public affairs, 1 do not always feel my 
mind as tranquil as I could wish. Notwithstand- 
ing an endeavour to put our trust in Him, who 
can over-rule all events, apprehensions of danger 
will sometimes agitate the mind; for our confi- 
dence inithe Supreme Being is not a confidence 
that we shall be guarded from the evils and afflio- 
tions of this life. Observation and experience must 
convince us, that those most desirous of deyoting 
themselves to His service, and coming up in the 
performance of all the duties of life, are yet liable 
to the afflictions*attendant on humanity, whether 
from public calamity or of a more private nature. 
A rational confidence arises from the belief that 
He who goveras the universe will cause every 


: 


THE FRIEND. 


‘ . 

thing ultimately to terminate in good, though we 
may be very unable to comprehend the means he 
makes use of. This faith in his power and good- 
ness is a source of consolation under every dispen- 
sation; and when afflictions are brought home to 
individuals in this humble state of dependence 
upon Him, I believe they will sometimes experi- 
ence a renewal of their faith, and a vigour and 
strength of mind beyond what they could expect. 
A comprehensive view of the goodness of God 
towards all his creatures, does not equally affect 
our minds with the contemplation of his goodness 
to us as individuals. Nothing is too great for 
Him, vor is anything too small. We are separ- 
ately, as well as collectively, the objects of his 
providential care; and we are assured by revela- 
tion, that the bumble avd contrite in spirit are 
the peculiar objects of his regard. 

Wilt Thou not spare the city for the sake of 
the righteous that are in it? was the pleading of 
Abraham with the Lord, formerly, on behalf of 
Sodom; and may not we be permitted to plead 
with the Lord for this hitherto prosperous land ? 
Though we wust acknowledge that in the strict 
sense of the word, “there is none righteous, no 
bot one ;” yet we trust there are many who de- 
light to walk in the law of the Lord, and to obey 
all his commandments. And oh! saith my soul, 
that the nation at large may truly humble itself 
before him, and pot vaunt itself in its own 
strength, but earnestly pray for his protection. 
As individuals, let us not say, our prayers will be 
of no avail, because the purposes and decrees of 
the Most High will not be altered for our inter- 
cessions; for how knowest thou, O man, what 
are the decrees of heaven? or whether humilia- 
tion, intercession and prayer, may not be the 
means appointed by infinite Wisdom, for averting 
those evils that seem ready to fall upon us? 
Many are the incitemeuts recorded in Holy Writ, 
to stir us up to repentance and to seek the Lord ; 
many the instances in which repentance and 
humiliation have averted the calamities that were 
threatened. Therefore let us be encouraged when 
we feel his secret influence on our minds, to be- 
seech the Lord, that he would be graciously 
pleased in his mercy to turn the battle from the 


‘gate, having faith that our cry will reach the ear 


of the Lord of Sabaoth, and that he will answer 
according to his wisdom and good pleasure. 
“When a man’s ways please the Lord, he 
maketh even his enemies to be at peace with 
him.” He can turn all hearts at his pleasure, as 
a wan turneth the water-courses in his field.— 
Extracted from the Journal of Margaret Woods. 


The Science of Smelling.—It is evident to 
thinking persons that the influence of odors upon 
the olfactory nerve is not of chance or accident ; 
in truth all the physical faculties of man are alike 
governed by immutable laws, in harmony and 
analogy with each other. Experiments are being 
progecuted with earnestness, and gratifying ro- 
sults are obtained, establishing the fact of the per- 
fect analogy between the laws of vision, smelling 
and hearing. As there are primitive sounds and 
primitive colours, so there are primitive odors. 
The primitive colours are now well known to be 
the violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, 
and red—seven in nuniber, as established by 
Newton. The primitive sounds are indicated in 
music by the signs E, G, B, D, F, A, 0, also 
seven in number. The primitive odors, as evolv- 
ed from plants, appear also to be seven. These 
are camphor, lemon, jessamine, rose, almond, 
clove, and sandal. All perfumes from flowers 
are either analogies of these primitive odors, or 
harmonious combinations. As there are various 


shades of one golour, and various pitches of ong 
oe so there are definite octaves of the primitiyg 
odors. . 


For “The Friend” 
Divine Wisdom and Goodness Displayed in the 
Propertios of Water, 


. The following interesting observations on thig® 
subject are extracted from a lecture delivered. 
few years since by Professor Cooke, of Harvard 
University. a 

“One of the prominent inventions of moderna 
times is the method of heating large buildings by 
steam. You wust all have seen the apparatug.« 
There is first the boiler, where the steam is gene. 
rated by the combustion of fuel; then pipes, by 
which it is distributed to the different rooms; 
next the iron radiators, in which the steam ig 
condensed to water, and during this change gives 
out heat, which is radiated from the corrugated 
surface of the iron; and lastly, the return pipes, 
through which the condensed water flows back to 
the builer, ready to start again on the same jour 
ney. Every one’ is familiar with these external 
aspects of the apparatus; but all may not know 
that the efficiency of the method depends entirely 
upon a remarkable quality of water, a quality 
which is not possessed to the same degree by any 
other known liquid. Were you to test with a 
thermometer the temperature of the water in the 
boiler and that of the steam rising from it, you” 
would be surprised to find,—if you were not fore.” 
warned of the fact,—that they were both at pre. 
cisely the same point; and yet in order to change 
one pound of boiling water into one pound of 
steam, it is necessary to buro up sufficient coal to 
raise the temperature of ten pounds of ice-cold 
water to the boiling point. The coal which is” 
burning under the boiler does not raise the tem- 
perature of the water. Press the fire ever so hard, 
you cannot increase the temperature either of the 
water or of the steam by a single degree. The 
effect of increasing the fire will be only to gene 
rate steam more rapidly, for the whole of the im- 
mense amount of heat set free by the burning 
fuel is absorbed by the boiling water in changing 
into steam. But this heat is not lost. It remains 
latent in the steam, is carried by it into the dif. 
ferent rooms, and there, when the steam changes 
back again into water, it is all given up, without 
the slightest diminution, diffusing its genial. 
warmth through the house, The steam, there 
fore, is merely the vehicle by which heat is carried 
over the building. The heat comes from thé 
burning fuel in the cellar, aud originally it came 
from the sun; for the coals burning under the 
boiler are merely fagots as it were, of condeused 
sunbeams, gathered by the plants of some ancient 
geological epoch, subsequently fossilized and pre- 
served in the earth for our use, The steam me 
acts the part of a common carrier; but what 
wish you to notice is the fact that steam is pect 
liarly fitted for the work, because it has been 
— capable of holding so large a quantity of 

eat. 

Your attention perhaps his been called to thé, 
efficiency and economy of this method of heating, 
you have admired its neatness and absolute safety 
from fire, and have been delighted with the soft 
ness of the temperature which it diffuses through, 
the rooms. Or, if you have examined more closely 
the details of the apparatus, you must have beea. 
struck with the ingenuity of the adjustments by 
which it is self-regulated. Yet this is no new. 
invention. A similar apparatus, on a vastly, 
grander scale, working with far greater econ 
and efficency, and provided with adjustments of, 
wonderful delicacy, which perfectly regulates it, 















































































and‘indulgence!;; Fathers are more liable to err 


’ are exacting in parental laws, make no allowance 


. 


in the first:direction. With some it is believed 
that a severe countenance, harsh words, and a 
certain reserve of manner toward children are 
elements of good government. In not a few in- 
stances the sound of the father’s footsteps is like 
the signal, of an enemy’s approach—from the 
harsh voice and stern look the little ones fly to 
dark corners, and are at ease again only when he 
leaves the house, Such persons have kind looks 
aod words for others, are clever enough among 
political, and even church associates, but their 
presence at home brings only cold shadows. They 


for childish infirmities, and expect their boys and 
girls to be as grave in their eonduct as the most 
perfect men and women. 

Now this very course leads to over indulgence 
on the part of the mother. She naturally takes 
the side of the afflicted children, and out of sheer 
sympathy runs to the other extreme. 

Indulgence! The other dangerous path! If 
thousands are wrecked by that, tens of thousands 
by this. The community is full of spoiled chil- 
dren, who, under the disguise of kindness, have 
been allowed to run the race of passion without 
restraint, until their baleful presence everywhere 
corrupts society. This crime against childhood 
(no word less harsh can be used) is committed 
alike by fathers and mothers. Indulgence in 
eating, in dress, in sinful pleasures, in improper 
associates, in late hours. ©! how many there 
are who deserve the curse of Eli because they will 
not restrain their children, One day a friend 
was assisting a young man of respectable parent- 
age who was suffering from delirium tremens, 
when in & paroxysm of remorse he smote his 
cheeks, grasped his hair in rage, and exclaimed : 
*‘ My father! my father! I hate him as I cannot 
hate any other human being, because he never 
made me mind when I was a little boy.” 

Children require restraint in eating, both as 
respects kinds and quantities, else they become 
gluttons ; restraint in dress, else they become vain 
and extrayagant; restraint in the choice of asso- 
ciates, else good manners are corrupted; restraint 
in the proper measure and use of time, else they 
become lawless and dissipated; restraint in the 
kind of books they read, else their minds will be 
disordered and their hearts corrupted. 

Between severity and indulgence there is a 
happy medium, which, though difficult to adopt 
in the government of children, is yet, under God, 
attainable. Firmness with kindness is the sound 
maxim on which rests the most successful govern- 
ment either of family or state. The requirement 
of unqualified obedience to parental laws is com- 
patible with tenderness aud sympathy.— Christian 
Advocate. 

' War.—We cannot expect the removal of our 
national judgments while, as a people, we despise 
the chastening of the Lord, and turn not unto 
Him who smiteth us. God have mercy on us, 
and pour out his Spirit, and turn us unto himself 
by repentance that we may be saved !—Susan 

untington. 

There are now in the world about seven million 
Jews. About half that number are in Europe. 
Russia alone comprises one million two hundred 
thousand. It is remarkable that in England, 
France and Belgium, where the Jewish race is 
completely emancipated, the number is diminish- 
ing, while’it is increasing elsewhere. At Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine there is one Jew to every six- 
teen Christians, In France ‘there are eight 
thousand Jews, in England forty-two thousand. 

r . e 


Serve thou thy God with heart and soul and might; 
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THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 
The following lines were written last year during the 


Week of Prayer. 


Father we bow before thy throne, 
To thee our sins and follies own ; 
In deep abasement, in thy fear, 

Begin this solemn week of prayer, 


The Week of prayer !—sweet to the soul 
Away our earth-born griefs to roll, 
And rise above our worldly care, 

To spend one holy week of prayer. 


How blest to join the sacred band 

Of saints that meet in every land; ! 
With them in sympathy to bear 

Our woes, and wants, to God in prayer, 


Our glowing hearts witbin us burn, 
As prayer and praise arise by turn, 
And lips with hallowed fire declare 
God’s message, in his house of prayer. 


Around our Father’s mercy-seat 

We mingle in communion sweet ; 
The different badges Christians wear 
Are lost amid this week of prayer. 


So Israel’s tribes, by God’s command, 
Distinct, though one, a mighty band, 
Did to Jerusalem repair 

For sacrifice, and praise, and prayer. 


So, colours blended in the sky, 

Form one celestial arch on high ; 
And tears a holy glory wear, 

When contrite ones engage in prayer. 


Tis but a prelude to the time 
When saints of every name and clime, 
Before the throne, in garments fair, 
Shall join in praise—no more in prayer. ° 
———— oe 
1 From “ The Dove on the Cross.” 
PLAIN PATHS. 
Be thou content to find the narrow way 
Made plain for thee to walk in day by day; 


Darkness and doubt are wrong, belief is right; 


To him that seeketh, God vouchsafeth light. 


But think not that which seemeth right to thee 
Must needs be so for all men. Thou canst see 


Footprints of light upon the world’s highway, 


Left there by Him who had not where to lay 

His lowly head—the plainest, nearest thee; 

Daty is plain unto siucerity. 

There may be footprints which thou canst not see, 
Made plain by heaven’s light to other men— 


Jesus went many ways unto Jerusalem, 


From “The Atlantic Monthly.” 
With the Birds, 
(Continued from page 301.) 
With June the cup is full, our hearts are satis- 


Selected, (him dreamy and semi-conscious? Something. me 


mote seems ever weighing upon hismind. H 


posits his eggs in the nests of other birds, having 


no heart for work or domestic care. His note 
call is as of one lost or wandering, and the farmer 
says is prophetic of rain.. Amid the general j 
and the sweet assurance of things, I love to ligtes 
to this strange clairvoyant call. Heard a qu 
of a mile away, coming up from the dark 
of the forest or out. from the sombre recesses, 
the mountain, like the voice of a muezzin 
to prayer in the oriental twilight, it has a peg 
liar fascination. He wanders from place to plage, 
“ An invisible thing, . itty 
, A voice, ® mystery.” ig 
You will probably hear him a score of times 
sceing him once. I rarely discover him in. the 
woods, except when on a protracted stay; but whe 
in June he makes his gastronomic tour of the gam 
den and orchard, regaling himself upon canker 
worms, he is quite noticeable. Since food of some 
kind is a necessity, he seems resolved to burdga 
himself as little as possible with the care of ob- 
taining it, and so devours these creeping hortom 
with ‘the utmost matter-of-course air. At-this 
time he is one of the tamest birds in the orchard, 
and will allow you to approach within a few yards 
of him. I have even come within a few feet of 
one without seeming to excite fear or suspicion 
He is quite unsophisticated, or else royallysindif 
erent. ‘ ij 
Without any exception, his plumage is ‘the 
richest brown I am acquainted with in Nature, 
and is unsurpassed in the qualities both of firm, 
ness and fineness. Notwithstanding the disparity 


in size and color, he has certain peculiarities that - 


remind one of the passenger-pigeon. His 
with its red circle, the shape of his head, and bi 
motions on alighting and taking flight, quickly 
suggest the resemblance ; though in grace and 
speed when on the wing, he is far inferior. Histail 
seems disproportionately long, like that of the red 
thrush, and kis flight among the trees is very 
still, contrasting strongly with the honest clatter 
of the robin or pigeon. ua 
Have you heard the song of the field-sparrow? 
If you have lived in a pastoral couatry ‘with broad 
upland pastures, you could hardly have missed 
him. Wilson, I believe, calls him the grass-finch, 
and was evidently unacquainted with his power 
of song. The two white lateral quills in his tail 
and his habit of running and skulking a few yards 
in advance of you ag you walk through the fieldy 
are sufficient to identify him. w 
Not in meadows or orchards, but in high, breesy 


fied, there is no more to be desired. The perfec-|pasture-grounds, will you,look for him. ee 
tion of theseason, among other things, has brought |is most noticeable after sundown, when other birt 


the perfection of the song and plumage of the 
birds. The master artists are all here; and the 
expectations excited by the robin aud the song- 
sparrow are fully justified. The thrushes have all 
come; and I sit down upon the first rock, with 
hands full of the pink Azalea, to listen. With 
me, the cuccoo does not arrive till June; and often 
the gold-finch, the king-bird, the scarlet tanager 
delay their coming till then. Inthe meadows the 
bobolink is in all his glory; in the high pastures 
the field-sparrow sings his breezy vesper hymn ; 
and the woods are unfolding to the music of the 
thrushes. 

The cuckoo is one of the most solitary birds of 
our forests, and is strangely tame and quiet, ap- 
pearing equally untouched by joy or grief, fear or 
anger. Is he an exile from some other sphere, 
and are his loneliness and indifference the result 
of a hopeless, yet resigned soul? ~ Or has he passed 


y|through some terrible calamity or bereavement, 


that has overpowered his sensibilities, rendering 


are silent; for which reason he has been aptly 
‘called the vesper-sparrow. The farmer ieee 
‘his team from the field at dusk catches his sw 
est strain. His songis not so brisk and varied a# 
that of the song-sparrow, being softer and wilden 
\sweeter and more plaintive. Add the best parts 
‘of the lay of the latter to the sweet, vibrating 
chant of the wood-sparrow, and you. have the 
‘evening hymn of the vesper-bird,—the poet of 
the plain, unadorned pastures. Go to those broad; 
smooth, up-lying fields where the cattle and sheep 
are grazing, and sit down in the twilight on oné 
of those warm clean stones, and listen to this 
song. On every side, near and remote, from out 
the short grass which the herds are cropping, the 
strain rises. Two or three long, silver notes 
peace and rest, ending in some subdued trills and 
quavers, constitute each separate song. Often you 
will catch only one or two of the bars, the brees@ 
having blown the minor part away. 
bitious, quiet, unconscious melody ! 





Such pay | 
It is one of | 
+ 
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THE FRIEND. 


‘the: most characteristic sounds in Nature. The] the fluency, volubility, and copiousness for which jexistence. Birds that are not attracted by the heath 
: the stones, the stubble, the furrow, the quiet|the wrens are noted, and besides these qual-|or the cedar and chestnut are sure to find some 
ee end the warm twilight among the hills are|ities, and what is rarely found conjoined with |excuse for visiting this miscellaneous growth in 
‘sll subtilely expressed in this song; this is what|them, a wild, sweet, rhythmical cadence that/the centre. Most of the common birds literally 
‘they are at least capable of. holds you entranced. I shall not soon forget that|throng this enclosure ; and I have met here many 
he female builds a plain nest in the open field, | perfect June day, when, loitering in a low, ancient |of the rarer species, such as the great-crested fly- . 
without so much as a bush or thistle or tuft of|hemlock, in whose cathedral aisles the coolness|catcher, the solitary warbler, the blue-winged 
grass to protect it or mark its site; you may stepjand freshness seemed perennial, th@silence was|swamp-warbler, the worm-eating warbler, the fox- 
upon it, or the cattle may tread it into the ground. | suddenly broken bya strain so rapid and gushing, |sparrow, &c. The absence of all birds of prey, 
But the danger from this source, I presume, the|and touched with such a wild sylvan plaintiveness, |and the great numberof flies and insects, both the 
bird considers less than that from another. Skunks| that I listened in amazement, And so shy and|result of proximity to the village, are considera 
snd foxes have a very impertinent curiosity, as|coy was the little minstrel, that I came twice to|tions which no hawk-fearing, peace-loving min- 
finebie well knows,—and a bank or hedge, or a\the woods before I was sure to whom I was listen-|strel passes over lightly : hence .the popularity of 
rank growth of grass or thistles, that might prom-|ing. In summer, he is one of those birds of the|the resort. 
ise protection and cover.to mouse or bird, these| deep northern forests, that, like the speckled (an- (To be concluded.) 
gunning rogues would be apt to explore most|ada warbler and the hermit-thrush, only the priv- 
thoroughly. The partridge is undoubtedly ac-|ileged ones hear. 
nainted with the same process of reasoning; for,| The distribution of plants in a given locality is 
like the vesper-bird, she, too, nests in open, un-| not more marked and defined than that of the 
protected places, avoiding all show of concealment, | birds. Show a botanist a landscape, and he will 
—coming from the tangled andalmostimpenetrable| tell you where to look for the lady’s-slipper, the 
parts of the forest, to the clean, open woods, where} columbine, or the harebell. On the same prin- 
she can command all the approaches and fly with| ciples the ornithologist will direct you where to 
equal ease in any direction. look for the hooded warbler, the wood-sparrow, or 
One of the most marvellous little songsters|the chewink. In adjoining counties, in the same 
whose acquaintance I claim is the white-eyed fly-| latitude, and equally inland, but possessing a dif- 
catcher. He seems to have been listened to by|ferent geological formation and different forest- 
unappreciative ears, for 1 know no one who has| timber, you will observe quite a different class of 
made especial mention of him. His song is not|birds. In a country of the beech and maple I do 
particularly sweet and soft; on the contrary, it is| not find *the same songsters that I know where 
alittle hard and shrill, like that of the indigo-|thrive the oak, chestnut, and laurel. In going 
bird or oriole; but for fluency, volubility, execu-| from a district of the old red sandstone to where 
tion, and power of imitation, he is uusurpassed|/[ walk upon the old Plutonic Rock, not fifty 
(and in the last-named particular unequalled) by| miles distant, I miss in the woods the veery, the 
any of our Northern birds. His ordinary note is|hermit-thrush, the chestnut-sided warbler, the 
forcible and emphatic, but, as stated, not especially | blue-backed warbler, the green-backed warbler, the 
musical: Chick-a-re’r-chick, he seems to say,|black and yellow warbler, and many others,—and 
hiding himself in the low, dense undergrowth, afid| find in.their stead the wood-thrush, the chewink, 
eluding your most vigilant search, as if playing] the redstart, the yellow-throat, the yellow-breasted 
some part ina game. But in July or August, if| flycatcher, the white-eyed flycatcher, the quail, 
you are on good terms with the sylvan deities,| and the turtle-dove. 
you may listen to a far more rare and artistic per-| In my neighborhood here in the highlands the 
formance. Your first impression will be that that| distribution is very marked. South of the village 
cluster of azalea or that clump of swamp-huckle-|[ invariably find one species of birds,—north ot 
. berry conceals three or four different songsters,|it, another. In only one locality, full of azalea 
each vying with the others to lead the chorus.|and swamp-huckleberry, I am always sure of find- 
Such a medley of notes, snatched from half the|ing the hooded warbler. In a dense undergrowth 
songsters of the field and forest, and uttered with| of spice-bush, witch-hazel, and alder, I meet the 
the utmost clearness and rapidity, I am sure you| worm-eating warbler. In a remote clearing, cov- 
cannot hear short of the haunts of the gen-jered with heath and fern, with here and there a 
uine mocking-bird. - If not fully and accurately] chestnut and an oak, I go to hear in July the wood- 
repeated, there are at least suggested the notes of| sparrow, and returning byastumpy, shallow pond, 
the robin, wren, cat-bird, high-hole, goldfinch, and} I am sure to find the water-thrush. 
wong-sparrow. The pip, pip, of the last is pro-| Only one locality within my range seems to 
duced so accurately that I verily believe it would! possess attractions for all comers. Here one may 
deceive the bird herself,»-and the whole uttered| study almost the entire ornithology of the State. 
insuch rapid succession that it seems as if the|It is a rocky piece of ground, long ago cleared, 
movement that gives the concluding note of one| but now fast relapsing into the wilduess and free- 
train must form the first note of the next. The|dom of Nature, and marked by those half-cultiva- 
tect is very rich, and, to my ear, entirely unique. | ted, half-wild features which birds and boys love. ; ailed 
The performer is very careful not to reveal him-| It is bounded on two sides by the village and high- | teresting account of the ox-slaughtering in those 
elf in the mean time ; yet there is a conscious air| way, crossed at various points by carriage-roads,|coantries, and describes the mode in which the 
tbout the strain that impresses one with the idea|and threaded in all directions by paths and by-|jerked beef is prepared. The three men (he says) 
that his presence is understood and his attention| ways, along which soldiers, laborers, and truant|who had been employed in cutting up the bul- 
courted. A tone of pride and glee, and, occa-|schoolboys are passing at all hoursof theday, It|locks now commenced an operation peculiar, I be- 
tionally, of bantering jocoseness, is discernible. I) is so far escaping from the axe and the bushwhack |lieve, to South America—namely, the preparation 
believe it is only rarely, and when he is sure of|as'to have opened communication with the forest|of what is called by us jerked beef, a term 
his audience, that he displays his parts in this|and the mountain beyond by straggling lines of|probably derived from the local name chargue. 
manner. You are to look for him, not in tall trees| cedar, and laurel, and blackberry. The ground is|The men seated themselves on low stools in the 
or deep forests, but in low, dense shrubbery about! mainly occupied with cedar and chestnut, with an| different cells, and began cutting off the detached 
Wet places, where there are plenty of goats and| undergrowth, in many places, of heath and bramble. | portions of meat into long strips, or ribands, uni- 
Musquitoes. The chief feature, however, is a dease growth in| form in size from end to end ; some of these, which , 
The winter-wren is another marvellous songs-|the centre, consisting of dog wood, water-beech, | were cut from the larger pieces, being several yards 
ler, in speaking of whom it is difficult to avoid|swamp-ash, alder, spice-bush, hazel, &., with alin length, and about two inches in width. To 
Mperlatives. He is not so conscious of his pow-| net-work of smilax and puneee A little zigzag | perform this operation requires considerable ex- 
rs and so ambitious of effect as the white-eyed| stream the draining of aswamp beyond, which pas-|pertness The piece of meat is held in the left 
Hycatcher, yet you will not be less astonished|ses through this tangled wood, accounts for many hand, and at each slice is hitehed round, 80 as to 
‘ad delighted on hearing him. He possesses! of its features and productions, if not for its entire | offer a new place tothe knife, and in this way the 

























































































For “ The Friend.” 

With reference to the remarks of ‘‘C,” in the 
last number of “ The Friend,” (page 298) it may 
be well to observe, that the Managers of the Tract 
Association were not unmingdful that there might 
be some question as to the propriety of Jacob and 
Elizabeth Goff furnishing food to the rebels that 
came to their house, or sent there for it, during 
the insurrection. But there is reason to believe 
that these Friends thought it right for them to 
do as they did; and it would be difficult, perhaps, 
for us to point out a different course, that would 
have been more consistent with their christian 
profession. To have refused food to these wicked 
men—some of them suffering perhaps for want of 
it—might have savored a little of that spirit that 
would “ recompense evil for evil ;”’ and was not the 
course that these valued Friends adopted in ac- 
cordance with the apostolic injunction, “ If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of 
fire on his head. Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good.” 

The ground on which they concluded to remain 
at their home during the troubles, is sufficiently 
stated on pages 6 and 7 of the pamphlet. 

How far their example should influence others, 
under the pressure of threatened violence, to hand 
food or money to robbers or to organized bands of 
rebels or public enemies, may be left for each one 
to decide for himself when the occasion arises, 
seeking, as Jacob and Elizabeth Goff doubtless 
did, Divine direction therain, 




















































































































































A MANAGER. 











South American Jerked Beef.—Jerked beef, 
or beef dried in the air, is being largely exported to 
England, where it is consumed by the poorer 
classes; it being sold at 6 to 10 cents per pound, 
or three pence, English money. It is not very 
delicate food, being tough and stringy, but is said 
to be better than going without meat altogether. 

Captain Basil Hall, in his “ Journal in Chili, 
Peru, and Mexico,”’ gives a very detailed and in- 
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strip of meat seems to unwind itself likea broad|come? Can you put what you have gained into| dred holds, and you may form a faint iden of thy. 4 
tape from a ball, till at last nothing remains. We jexecution without the aid of Bakshesh? Not a/condition in which the so-called custom-hou 
tried to perform this ourselves, but continually cut |bit of it. Let your own special “prince” back| Alexandria was kept for the four months pre 
the strip across before it had attained any length. |up your petition, let the viceroy grant it, let the|ing last March. Without any attempt at 
When the whole had been treated in this manner | minister of state draw up the order, let the high-| ment, without the slightest protection from’ 
it is allowed to hang under cover for a certain jest in the state be charged to carry it out in your| weather or thieves, in a place open to all’ the 
time, during which it acquires a black color, and |behalf, and what have you got? Nothing! Get/ world by land or sea, lay, piled together in inex 
owing to the heat and dryness of the air speedily |a firman fr@n the sultan himsclf, and you are no|tricable confusion, bales of Manchester 
loses much of its moisture. The meat is after-|better off. Bakshesh has creatures, nominally) cases of machinery and furniture, casks of 
wards exposed to the sun till thoroughly dried, jfilling some fifth-rate government posts, any one| wine, packages of cutlery, tin ware, iron rods 
and being then made up into great bales strongly }of whom can put aspoke in your wheel. Bakshesh| plates, “cooper bottoms,”’ crates of glass 
tied around with a net work of thongs, becomes|is bribery and corruption, and without these|crockery, boxes of wearing apparel, and all the 
the jerked beef of commerce.— Sci. Amer. |\nothing can be done. As the Nile water is to the| other requisites of a country which manufactures 
land, so is bribery and corruption to the rulers|nothing but the simplest and rudest comm 
. Ub _, , For “The Friend.” /and people of Egypt. Nothing is produced with-| It was quite possible to form a list of these 
The true christian religion is at a low ebb at/out it. ous wares, for twenty per cent. of the cay 





the present day; many profess to believe in the| The people of the land of Egypt are probably| had been smashed in the rough: treatment 
Lord Jesus Christ but are not willing to follow |the simplest, the most docile, and withal the most| had received since they left the ship’s side, 
him in the way of his leading, which is the way |hardworking race in the world. They are natur-|their contents were scattered abroad. Her, 
of the cross, and the only way in which we can |ally honest, for Orientals, to boot; but Turkish|crushed under a main shaft, for want of whith 
obtain eternal life. But it is impossible for us to|rule has ground all the best parts out of them,|some engine in the interior had stopped 
walk in this high and holy way without his aid./and contact with the riff-raff of the Levant has| that nothing but the rain could reach it, you mi 
‘We wust therefore ask for that aid, and if we ask|made them cheats and liars of the first water.|catch a glimpse of what was once a box of kuivek 






aright we shall receive strength and power to| Obedient and easily led, they have improved upon 
obey him in all that He requires. All that have|the teaching of their masters, and the higher you 
experienced this great work of regeneration in|go in the social scale the greater rascals you find. 
themselves, know that it is a painful process; but |The simple /el/ah, or agricultural labourer, is not 
it must be passed through or we never can enter/a bad sort of fellow; the sheik, or chief of his 
the kingdom of heaven. This is the new birth, | village, is a trickster; the mondir, or magistrate 
the restoration to the image of Christ, and blessed | of his district, is a bully and a rogue; the bey of 
and holy is be that has part in the first resurrec-| his province is a ruffian, and his chief, the pasha, 
tion, for on him the second death has no power.\a scoundrel. It is the same, with a few excep- 
The body returns to the dust from whence it was | tions, throughout the Ottoman empire, the greater 





taken, and the purified spirit unto God that gave | the power of doing good, the greater the extent 
it. And those that have been thus purified |of evil done. 

know him and can praise him, for the dead can-| All labour in Egypt is forced, more or less, and 
not praise him. Death cannot celebrate hin, but always must be. A handful of beans and a cucum- 
it is the living and they only that can praise the |ber, costing, perhaps, a penny in all, will-feed an 
Lord. adult Arab for a day; a short spell of work will 
provide this, and why should he work for more? 





Egypt in 1864. 
Egypt consists of the cities of Alexandria and 


There you may find bales of “shirtings” sud 
“sewed muslins”’ standing two feet deep in mud 
and a cotton gin ora fire pump rusting in ad 
damp. Everywhere confusion, neglect, and a sag 
rifice of property which increased day by on x 
The exports are cotton, cotton-seed, and, til 
lately, grain. Pick and clean your cotton, path 
it, carry it to the platform of the railway sta 
or the bank of the canal, and in ordinary coun 
you have done all that is necessary to insuré its 
despatch. Not so in Egypt. There the soven 
eign of the country is its sovereign and an 
more. He isa farmer and a manufacturer at 
merchant upon his own account and not for amuse 
ment or experiment, but for profit. The rail 
way is his own, so is the canal; he can monope 
lize every truck upon the one and every boat = 


Suppose he save money, his sheik, or mondir, or|the other ; the water carriage on the Nile is 
bey, or pasha hears of it, and straight he is asked|at his command, and he uses all three unsparingly, 


Cairo, and just so much land on either bank of/for a loan, or the money is borrowed (?) by force.| All his own produce was whisked up before # sim 


the Nile as the waters of that all-fertilizing stream| Would you or I care to work for more than our 
ean be induced to cover. Turn Nile water over|daily bread, if the policeman on our beat could 
a patch of sand, and in a few seasons it will be-|come in and say that unless we lent him a sove- 
come soil, in comparison with which the richest|reign he would walk us all to jail; if the nearest 
a of England are sterile and unprofitable. | county court judge might send word that unless 
eglect the tracts thas reclaimed, and in a very|we returned ten pounds by the messenger, he 


gle bale of that belonging to his competitors could 
be touched ; it is said that he used his men-of-wat 
to transport cotton to Marscilles. While the yiee 
regal bales were being thus disposed of, rl 
consignments remained stationary, and merchstt 

who had contracted to deliver cotton in Liv 


short time they will go back into desert ; there-| would decide against us any action that any rascal| by astated day, and had the stuff ready at station 
fore, for all practical purposes, Egypt is the Nile,|thought proper to bring; if a clerk in the war|a few hours from Alexandria, were obliged to 


and the Nile is Egypt. 


office might write and say that he thought we|afresh to fulfil their obligations, because their a 


The land of Kyypt is ruled over by twenty|were going to be drawn as private soldiers and| property was not forthcoming. 





princes, one of whom is the viceroy. Eighteen |sent to the Gold Coast, but that a check for £50 


The viceroy’s requirements having been satit 


of the others are known as consuls-general of|by the next post might avert the doom? I fancy| fied, a general scramble ensued. The means of 


European nations, but the twentieth is the most 
Seer of all, and his name is Bakshesh. Very 
ittle, indeed, can be done in the land without 
He is the 
Not a bale of goods can 


not. 





the aid or countenance of Bakshesh. 
great ruling power. 





those who have; the coins are buried. 


Still, and in spite of all, many fellahs do work|in Egypt were utterly and hopelessly inadequate; 
hard, speculate, and save money. What hap-/all the stations on the railway, a single line, were 
pens? They have no strong boxes, or trust in| choked up with cotton, and then King Bakshal 
Millions} came out with a smile and said, “ My friends, you 


transport provided by ‘the monopolists of traffit 


enter the country without his leave, not a hand-|of pounds in gold are imported into Egypt every| have packed your goods very nicely, you have 
ful of cotton can leave it without paying him|year, and yet money is always scarce, exchange] brought them to the railway, and paid the fare= 
tribute. Do you want to set up a steam-engine, to|on Europe being seldom less than two and a half| what will you give me if I send them off?” 


build a house, to hire a lighter, to send goods by|per cent. The gold is in the country somewhere, 
railway ; to do something that you have no right to|but few of its holders dare to circulate it. 


Now be it remembered that the great increase 


It is\in the trade and production of Egypt did not 0% 


do, to get something that you have no right to|paid for the produce of the earth, and back into| cur suddenly, or without due cause and warning) 
get, why then invoke Bakshesh, offer up a proper|the earth it goes; the hider dies, and the hoard|the first gun fired at Fort Sumter was the signal 


quantity of piasters on his shrine, and the thing |is lost. 
is done. Imagine that you can get on without| Twenty-four regular mail steamers enter and 
his aid, and you will soon find out your mistake, |quit the port of Alexandria every month, and 


to its ruler to be up and stirring. —Once a Week. 


+e -— 


Man, while he continues unregenerate, does 


Put your faith in his brother princes, and see|there are frequently ten or a dozen British mer-|not know himself. The inbred infatuation W 
. how you will fare. Bakshesh will stop you in the|chant steamers waiting at one time to be dis-| prevents his seeing his relation to God, and 


corridor as you approach the august presence, and 
if he frown, small profit will spring from your in- 


charged or loaded, Yet there is no landing-stage,| destination to another life, spreads itself as a spirit 
no pier, no jetty, no dock of any description ; the|of blindness through his soul, and brings with it 


terview. Dodge past him, get your order, your|cargoes are discharged into lighters, and from| endless confusion and mistakes. Nothing of the 
permit, your judgment, concession, or what not,|these huddled on shore anyhow. Take a plowed|inner world is simply and correctly unde 


‘and the day of submission is postponed. Y.ou|field in Surrey,and employ a company of giants|the heart is a maze of preposterous supposi 
een eall spirits from the vasty deep, but will they! to cast pell-mell therein the contents of five hun-|the varnished motives and the consti of sell. 
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‘tbe mind in distorted proportions, or appears in|sociations and examples extremely repugnant to 


. camp where he was expected to drill, and to do 
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THE FRIEND 





The world reflects itself on the mirror of} When assigned to a hospital, he found the as-|violating our ebristian testimony. The long-' 


established discipline of Friends prohibits such 

ayment, declaring it to be the judgment of the 

early Meeting that “if any of its members do, 
either openly or by connivance, pay any fine, pen- 
alty, or tax in lieu of personal service for carrying 
on war,” “and are not brought to an acknowledg- 
ment of their error, Monthly Meetings should 
proceed to testify against them.” This rule was 
confirmed and explained, a few years afterwards, 
by another, which says: “It is the sense and 
judgment of this Meeting that it is inconsistent 
with our religious testimony and principle, for 
any Friends to pay a fine: or tax levied on them, 
on account of their refusal to serve in the militia, 
although such fine or imposition may be applied 
toward defraying the expenses of civil govern- 
ment,” and it directs the same gourse to be pur- 
sued by Monthly Meetings, as in the former case, 
toward such as violate it. 

The Committee have been weightily impressed 
with the seriousness of making a solemn affirma- 
tion of conscientious scruple against bearing arms, 
or being concerned in war, as the law we have 
quoted calls for; and have much desired that it 
may not be lightly done by any of our members; 
but that such as are required to do it, in order to 





phantasm ; and the imagination, erroneously|his mora! and religious feelings, and in several 
moved by these images of things unreal or exag-| letters deplored the mistake he had made, and the 
gerated, Bao an abundance of vanities. More-|sad situation into which he had introduced him- 
over the conscience, turbid with hidden evils, andjself. Being taken sick, his feelings were more 
got appeased by the flattery itself prepares, re-/fully awakened ; and, in another letter, he en- 
foses to have the abyss of the soul exposed and|treated Friends to'intercede for his release, that he 
explored, and the mind betakes itself to any diver-| might not end his days amid scenes of such wicked- 
sion that may interrupt the dreaded inquiry. ness. He was favored to recover, was discharged, 
But when divine truth finds a lodgment in|and restored to his father’s family, deeply impress- 
the heart, light becomes diffused: through all its}ed with his error, and more than ever attached to 
chambers, and the hidden world is explored. The|the principles of Friends. His experience, we 
gan who is the subject of this divine illumina-|think, furnishes evidence of the great importance 
tion thus gains admittance into one field of know-|of steadily and unflinchingly adhering to religious 
ledge which before was shut up and dark. Con-| principle, without compromise. ; 
sequently, his views on all other subjects will be} ‘The 17th Section of the “ Amendatory Enrol- 
more just, accurate and enlarged.—J. A. Clark. |ment Act, approved the 24th of the 2nd month, 
1864,” provides, “That members of religious 
denominations who shall, by oath or affirmation, 
declare that they are conscientiously opposed to 
bearing arms, and who are prohibited from doing 
so by the rules and articles of faith and practice 
of said religious denominations, shall, when draft- 
ed into the military service, be considered non- 
combatants ; and shull be assigned by the Secretary 
of War to duty in the hospitals, or to the care of 
Freedmen, or shall pay the sum of $300, to such be placed on the list of non-combatants, may be 
person as the Secretary of War shall designate to| encouraged closely to examine themselves, and be 
receive it», to be applied to the’ benefit of the sick |satisfied that they do it from sincere conviction, 
and wounded soldiers: Provided, That no person |and not merely from a desire to escape suffering, 
shall be entitled to the benefit of this section un- jor to make their way easier. 
less his declaration of conscientious scruple against; In endeavoring to discharge the duties of their 
bearing arms, shall be supported by satisfactory|appointment, while the Committee have been 
evidence that his deportment has been yniformly | much aided and cheered by the kind consideration 
cunsistent with such declaration.” shown by the officers of the government, they 
This, we believe is the first recognition, in the|have been pained to find that some of our mem- 
statutes of the United States, of a religious scru-|bers have compromised our peace principles, by 
ple against war; and, coming in the midst of so|paying the penalty imposed; thus lowering our 
mighty and desperate a struggle as that then pen- | profession of religious scruple in the estimation of 
ding, it may well be considered as a most impor-|those in authority, and greatly adding to the em- 
tant movement in favor of the christian principle/barrassment and difficulty of such members as 
of ‘ Peace on earth and good will toward men.” |could not, for conscience’ sake, comply with the 
There can be no doubt that it had its origin in |\demand. 
feelings of kind consideration for the members of} Another source of trial and discouragement to 
our religious Society, and of any other which may |us has been, that some members- have subscribed 
hold the same views of the peaceable nature of!to funds raised for the payment of bounties to 
the gospel ; and it demands our grateful acknow- |soldiers, and others have paid taxes levied and 
ledgment to the Government. It should also be |applied expressly for the same object ; both which 
an incentive to Friends, to maiutain with integ-|are clearly violations of our christian testimony 
rity their religious testimony; for if those who|and discipline, and have tended to discourage and 
preceded us had balked or betrayed it, there is| weaken the hands of faithful Friends, as well as 
no probability that this advance would have been |to lessen the weight and influence of the Society 
obtained. when appealing to Government for the relief of 
That it is a relief to be placed on the list of|our drafted members. 
non-combatants is obvious, inasmuch as it releases} If those who thus aid in hiring men to fight, 
from liability to be sent into the battle-field; but | were transported to the field of battle, and could 
the law does not afford a mode of escape from|witness the angry passions engendered, see the 
military duty which our discipline acknowledges |soldier, who was tempted to enlist and hired for 
as consistent with the religious principles of |his work, in part by ¢heir money, dealing destruc- 
Friends. tion around him, wounding, maiming, and killing 
Believing that liberty of conscience is the gift|}men who are strangers to him; hear the piercing 
of the Creator to man, Friends have ever refused |cries and groans of the poor sufferers, and perhaps 
to purchase the free exercise of it, by the pay-|behold the man himself, sent from the murderous 
ment of any pecuniary or other commutation, to|employ to his final reckoning; and witness the 
any human authority. : grief of the- bereaved widows, and the destitute 
From no other cluss of citizens, is the payment | orphans in their desolate homes, surely they could 
of $300, the service in hospitals, or among the |not but lament that they had ineurred the respon- 
Freedmen, required ; and it is obviously in conse- |sibility of helping forward the dreadful busivess, 
quence of their conscientious scruple against war|with its awful consequences. Distance from the 
that these are demanded of Friends; and the pay-|scene of action does not lessen the accountability, 
ment of the money, or the performance of the} . The Committee, impressed with a lively sense 
service, would be an acknowledgment that human of the great value and importance of the testi- 
authority may abridge and control the christian’s|mony to universal peace, as an integral part of the 
liberty of conscience, which our Society has ever|gospel dispensation; and convinced that we can 
denied. only hope to see it spread in the world, by indi- 
The money, moreover, is only applicable to|vidual faithfulness and consistency ; affectionately 
military purposes: and, therefore, paying it is'desire that these views may claim the serious at 
































































All religion is the spirit of love. Love is of no 
sect or party; it neither makes or admits of any 
pounds. It is a fruitful mother of true humility, 
boundless benevolence, unwearied patience, and 
bowels of compassion. It cometh down from 
heaven, regenerateth the soul, taketh from death 
its sting, from the devil his power, and from the 
serpent his poison. Men may divide themselves, 
tohave God to themselves; they may hate and 
persecute one another [professedly] for God’s 
sake ; but God with unalterable meekness, sweet- 
ness, patience and good-will towards all, waits for 
all, calls all, and comprehends all in the out- 
stretched arms of his universal love.-— Wm- Law. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Report of the Committee to assist Friends who 
are drafted. 

To the Meeting for Sufferings :—The Commit- 
tee to advise and assist such of our members as 
might be drafted for service in the Army of the 
United States, report : 

That numerous applications have been made to 
them, all of which have been attended to; and 
such counsel and aid given to the parties as their 
—s cases appeared to require. 

hree Friends were taken from their homes, in 
the interior of Pennsylvania, and sent to Camp 
Curtin, at Harrisburg ; from whence they wrote to 
the Committee informing of their trying situation. 
Application was promptly made to the proper 
dficers in Philadelphia, and a letter procured 
from one of them to the military commander at 
the camp, commending the cases to his favorable 
attention. Two of the Committee went with this 
to Harrisburg, and had an interview with the 
ificer in charge, who treated them kindly, and 
granted permission to the three young men to 
turn to their homes until called for; since 
which they have not been disturbed. 

In two other cases, military passes have been 
granted to drafted Friends, releasing theur from 
the rendezvous, and permitting their return home; 
wd these have been renewed on the application of 
the Committee ; evincing a friendly feeling toward 

who are conscientiously engaged, under a 
tense of religious duty, to uphold the christian 
Wstimony to peace. 

One young man, when before the provost mar- 
thal, in his anxiety to escape being sent to the 
feld, inadvertently expressed his willingness to 
verve in the Army Hospitals. He was soon sent 
















































































































tther acts which were trying to his feelings ; and 
@ more so because he felt that he had compro- 
mised the testimony of Truth by choosing hos- 
tal duty ; and thus had deprived himself of the 
iward strength and support which are the accom- 
Pauiments of faithfulness. . 
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tention of Friends, and that, under the influence 
of Divine love; we may, as brethren of the same 
household of faith, feel for, and with each other; 
and endeavor, as well by example as precept, to 
strengthen, encourage, and help one another, in 
the upright support of our religious profession. 
The Committee think it desirable that the at- 
tention of Quarterly and Monthly Meetings should 
again be calléd to the importance of preparing 
and forwarding to the Meeting for Sufferings, lists 
of all their members who have been, or may here- 
after be drafted; also statements of all arrests, 
confinement, distraint of property, or other com- 
pulsory process, suffered by any in consequence 
of their testimony against war. . 
Signed on behalf, and by direction of the Com- 
mittee. 
‘ Tuomas Evans, 
Morris Cops, 
AARON SHARPLESS, 
Davip RoBERTs, 
Joun E. SHEPPARD. 
Philadelphia, 4th mo. 13th, 1865. 


Information on religious subjects is no cure for 
the practical unbelief from which disobedience to 
the Divine law results. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forriax.—News from England to the 10th inst. In 
the House of Commons, on the 8th, the debate on the 
borough franchise bill was resumed. Gregory thought 
that if it were passed, it would lead directly to univer- 
sal suffrage. Sir G. Grey said the government would 
not bind themselves to the £6 franchise. Horseman 
said the bill was only an instalment, and must lead ulti- 
mately to universal suffrage. D’Israeli warned the 
house against sanctioning anything resembling demo- 
cracy, and called on them to reject the bill by a large 
majority. The house divided on the previous question, 
ayes 214, nays 288, majority 74, and the bill was there- 
fore lost. ange 

The Emperor. Louis Napoleon was received enthusi- 
astically in Algeria. He has issued a proclamation to 
the inhabitants urging them to become attached to the 
soil and treat the Arabs as fellow creatures. The Arab 

pulation is also called upon to fraternize with the 
Desai, submit to their rule, and recognize the decrees 
of Providence. He tells them that two millions of 
Arabs cannot resist forty millions of Frenchmen. 

The Jtalia of Turin, says, Italy recognizes the Pope 
as Chief of Catholicism, and will always treat with him 
upon religious matters, but does not acknowledge his 
temporal sovereignty. 

The Prussian Chamber of Deputies has rejected the 
government military bill, paragraph by paragraph, by 

‘overwhelming votes. 

The Liverpool cotton market was buoyant at an ad- 
vance of $d.a ld. per lb. Breadstuffs dull and slightly 
lower. 

Unirep Statss.—T7he, Rebel Leaders.—It is supposed 
that the statement sent North by telegraph relative to 
the route, by #hich Jefferson Davis and others would be 
forwarded, was intended to mislead and conceal the ac- 
tual route, so as to prevent interference. ‘The prisoners 
were sent to Hilton Head, S. C., and thence by sea to 
Fortress Monroe, where they arrived on the 19th inst. 
Among the prisoners, beside the President, are Alexan- 
der H. Stephens, late Vice-President of the Confederacy, 
C. 0. Clay, one of the alleged conspirators designated in 
the proclamation offering a reward for the apprehension 
of Booth’s associates ; Reagan, the rebel Postmaster- 
General, and Wheeler the celebrated rebel cavalry gen- 
eral. Gov. Vance, of North Carolina, has been arrested 
and sent to Fortress Monroe. It is said that the govern- 
ment bas recently obtained possession of a large amount 
of the private correspondence of Jefferson Davis, clearly 
implicating him in the conspiracy to assassinate Presi- 
dent Lincoln. About five tons of rebel archives and 
documents, which were captured at Charlotte, N. ©., 
have been received at Fortress Monroe. On the 10th 
inst., Gov. Magrath, of South Carolina, and Gen. Wade 
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Hampton, were reported at Columbia the capital of that 
State, engaged in conscripting all the men they could 
iay their hands on, for the purpose of continuing the 
rebellion. The rebel General Forrest issued an address 
to his troops on the 9th inst., announcing to them the 
surrender of General Taylor, earnestly advising them to 
lay aside all feelings of animosity and revenge, and 
cheerfully submit to the government.of the United 
States, to return to their homes, and- use their best ex- 
ertions to restore peace and order. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 274, including 16 
deaths and interments of soldiers. 

Alabama.—aAll the rebel naval forces on the Tombig- 
bee river, including officers, men, and public property, 
have surrendered to Admiral Thatcher, on the same 


iterms that were granted by General Canby to the land 


forces of the confederates. 

Reduction of the Army.—The War Department has 
issued orders for the immediate mustering out of service 
of all white troops of the Army of the Potomac, whose 
terms of service expire previous to the 30th of Ninth 
month next. 7 

Charleston, 8S. C_—A meeting for thie restoration of 
civil government was held in Charleston on the 10th 
inst., but through a triple contest for the mastery be- 
tween the chivalry, the poor whites, and the negroes, it 
came to naught. The next day Chief Justice Chase 
arrived, and was waited upon by crowds of people, to 
all of whom he respectfully and attentively listened, 
making to them a speech of considerable length, but his 
views did not seem to fully meet those of either of t 
conflicting parties. In the evening a grand entertain- 
ment was given to the Chief Justice, and the day follow- 
ing he left for Hilton Head. 

North Carolina.—A large meeting of North Caro- 
linians to take action for the restoration of civil govern- 
ment and social order in that State, was held at Raleigh 
on the 11th inst. A petition of the coloured men of 
North Carolina to President Johnson, asking that they 
be granted the privilege of voting, is being extensively 
circulated throughout the State. A delegation of loyal 
citizens hasbeen sent to Washington to confer with the 
President of the United States in relation to the interest 
of the loyal people and the reorganization of their State 
government. It is stated that all the North Carolina 
railroads are running, and the telegraph lines in order 
again. The President insists on the total abolition of 
slavery as necessary to the restoration of civil power in 
the State. 

Georgia.—A meeting of citizens of Whitfield county, 
Ga., was held at Dalton on the 6th inst., in response to 
an order from Gen. Thomas requesting the citizens of 
northern Georgia to return to their allegiance to the 
government of the United States, and reinstate and re- 
organize the civil courts, and uphold the authority of 
the laws as far as practicable. Resolutions were 
adopted renouncing all allegiance to and sympathy with 
the so-called confederate States, and pledging the peo- 
ple to bear true loyalty to the Federal government. In 
extensive districts the ravages of war have caused great 
distress among the inhabitants, who are reduced to 
severe strdits from the scarcity of provisions. Governor 
Brown, of Georgia, has reached Washington, under 
arrest. 

Virginia.—Governor Pierpont arrived in Richmond 
on the 18th inst., and assumed the executive control of 
the State. A new National Bank has been organized at 
Norfolk, with a capital of $250,000, amd is a designated 
government depository. Major General Halleck, by 
order of the Secretary of War, has offered a reward of 
$25,000 for the arrest of William Smith, rebel Governor 
of Virginia. All the troops have passed through Rich- 
mond on the way to Washington, occupying three days 
in doing so. 

Refugees and Freedmen.—General O. 0. Howard an- 
nounces that he has, in obedience to orders, entered 
upon the duties of Commissioner of Refugees, Freed- 
men and Abandoned Lands, and concludes as follows: 

“ While it shall be my object to secure as much uni- 
formity as possible in the matter of employment and in- 
struction of freedmen, I earnestly solicit co-operation 
from all officers and agents whose position or duty ren- 
ders it possible for them to aid me. The negro should 
understand that he is really free, but on no account, if 
able to work, should he harbor the thought that the 
government will support him in idleness.” 

Texas.—It is no longer expected that the rebels in this 
State will surrender until they are compelled by force. 
It is alleged that the Mexican Emperor, Maximilian, and 
the rebel General Kirby Smith, have recently been in 
negotiation. The military operations in this section are 
entrusted to General Sheridan, who has been assigned 
to the command of all the Federal forces west of the 
Mississippi. 


Removal of the Blockade—On the 224 inst., the Pige! 
sident of the United States issued his proclamation rad) 
moving the restrictions upon trade from all the south 
ports except those in the State of Texas. After the first’ 
of Seventh month next, all the other ports of the Cad 
States will be open to both foreign and domestic coms” 
merce. All pretence of belligerent rights or privileges) 
in the case of persons attempting to violate the laws of; 
the United States respecting trade with the rebels will, 
hereafter be disallowed, and the offenders be dealt, 
with as pirates. a 

_ General Butler—The Committee on the conduct of’ 
the war have made a final report. With regard to the 
first expedition against Fort Fisher, the Committee say;) 
“ From all the testimony before them the determinatiog, 
of Gen. Butler not to assault the fort seems to hayg 
been fuily justified by all the facts and circumstances 
then known or afterwards ascertained.” 7 : 

Tennessee.—A special dispatch from Nashville to the 
New York Times says, it is reported that the rebel Goy,, 
Isham G. Harris, has been captured. It is certain that. 
some of the State archives have been recovered, and 
all the State bonds, with $600,000 in spécie belonging 
to the treasury of the State. . 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations® 
on the 22d inst. New York.—American gold 131. U,§,' 
six per cents, 1881, 108}; ditto 5-20, 1033; ditto 10-40, 
5 per cents, 947. Specie in the New York banks, $23... 
194,402. Superfine State flour $5.75.a $6. Shipping” 
Ohio, $6.75 a $7. Baltimore flour, fair to extra, $7.10¢" 
$8.15. Wheat quiet and quotations nominal. © i 
oats, 47 a 50 cts.; western 54a 60. Yellow corn, Tia, 
83; mixed 73 a 75 cts. Wool, 70 a 75 for fine grades, 
down to 65 a 67 cts. for native and quarter merino, 
Middlings cotton, 55 a 56 cts. Cuba sugar 10 and 11! 
cts. Porto Rico molasses, 65 a 70 cts. Philadelphia —’ 
Superfine flour, $6.25 a $6.95, extra $7 a $7.37, fa 
$7.50 a $8.50. Red wheat, $1.55 a $1.65; white, $1.76, 
a $2. Rye, 87 cts. Yellow corn, 80 cts.; white, 72 cts. 
Oats, 54a 55 cts. The offerings of beef cattle reached 
about 1500 head, and prices were fully one cent lower, 

anging at from 12 to 18 cts. per lb., for come 
good and prime quality. Of hogs 2300 were sold at from: 
$11 a $13 the 100 lbs. net. The sheep market was 
dull, about 5000 sold at from 6} to 8 cts. per lb. gross 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received from Sarah Greene, R. I., $2, vol. 38; from 
J. Fawcett, Agt., O., for Joshua Coppock and Achsah) 
Hall, $2 each, vol. 38, for C. Allen, $2, vol. 37, and for 
B. Antram, $2, vol. 39; from W. Hall, Jr., 0., $2, rok” 
38; from I. Good, Pa., $5, to No. 18, vol. 39. ' 


Received from Jehu Fawcett, 0., $5, and from Wa, 
Hall, Jr., O.,$10, for Friends in North Carolina. From 
Amos Cope, Providence, $20, for the relief of the Preed-) 
men. ; id 


INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH. » ¥) 

The Annual Meeting will be held at the Committes’ 
Room, Arch street, on the 30th of Fifth month, 1865, at) 
3 o'clock P, M. M. C. Cops, ; 
Secretary. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADBLPBIA)) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. WoRTHING:, 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Extis, . 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila-) 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. é 


Marrigp, on the 18th of Fifth month, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house at Germantown, in this city, Parr ©. 
Garrett to Ezizaseta W. Cops, daughter of 
Cope. 
cE 

Digp, on the 31st of Third month last, Many ENGLAanD, | 
relict of Thomas England, in the 82d year of her agé, ®) 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel-. 
phia for the Northern District. Blessed are the dead. 
who die in the Lord. ‘ ; 

—,on the 13th of the Fifth month, 1865, in the’ 
70th year of his age, Jozs Evans, an elder, and a memr) 
ber of Springfield Particular Meeting, Delaware county, ; 
Pennsylvania. : 
~x~@==—_<s rrr eee 

WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, agy 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. — 





